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Elliot C. Howe, 1828-1899 

By Charles H. Peck 

Elliot C. Howe was born at Jamaica, Vermont, February 14, 
1828. Coming to New York in early life he received his academic 
education in the academies of Troy and Lansingburg. Early in 
life he gave indications of a love for natural science and. turned his 
attention to the study of geology, zoojogy and botany. Music 
also received a share of his attention and pharmacy had attrac- 
tions for him. This soon led him to the broader field of physiol- 
ogy and medicine. He engaged in the study of medicine in 
New York City and while there did literary and reportorial work 
for the New York Tribune, then under the management of its cele- 
brated editor, Horace Greeley. After receiving the degree M.D. 
he returned to Troy and commenced the practice of medicine. 
Here he remained three years, giving in that time such attention 
as he could to music and botany. He was leader of the choir of 
the Fifth Avenue Methodist Church until he was induced to leave 
Troy and enter the large and flourishing Charlotteville seminary 
as teacher of music, physiology and botany. Charlotteville swamp 
was in the vicinity of the seminary and it was soon made famous 
by his discovery in it of the beautiful American Jacob's ladder, 
Polemonium Van Bruntiae Britton. This is the first known New 
York locality for this plant which then was thought to be the 
same as the European Polemonium coeruleum L. The continua- 
tion of this school was abruptly terminated by the accidental burn- 
ing of the seminary building. Dr. Howe then accepted a position 
in the Fort Edward Institute, where he taught music, botany and 
German. Here he became acquainted with Miss Emily Z. Sloan 
who was also a teacher in the institute and who afterward became 
his wife. While here he made many friends and engaged vigor- 
ously in the study of mosses. He also began the study of my- 
cology and entered into correspondence with the late Rev. M. A. 
Curtis, of North Carolina, who at that time was the chief devotee 
and exponent of American mycology. Dr. Howe was the first 
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New York botanist to take up this study with earnest activity. 
After seven years he left Fort Edward and renewed the practice of 
medicine at New Baltimore, N. Y!, but the field here was limited 
and he soon' went to Yonkers, N. Y., where he took a prominent 
position in his profession. He was secretary of the Westchester 
County Homoeopathic Society for six years and its president for 
two years. While here he was able to make large additions to his 
herbarium and to make many new botanical acquaintances. He 
also became a member of the Torrey Botanical Club. After 
thirteen years of great activity in Yonkers, failing health, long re- 
sisted, compelled him to relinquish the practice of medicine, and 
fourteen years ago he removed to Lansingburg. As long as his 
health and strength permitted he found enjoyment in his botanical 
excursions and in the study of the local flora. 

Seven years ago he lost the use of his limbs, and since that 
time he had been confined to the house a helpless invalid. All 
these years of affliction he found comfort in his family, a wife and 
four children, two sons and two daughters, and in his herbarium. 
He kept up his botanical correspondence and exchanges even to 
the last month of his life. On the evening of March 2d he fell 
asleep and a varied and useful life was closed. 

He was the author of several pieces of musical composition, 
among which are " Minnie Moore," his favorite ; " The old Arm 
Chair," " His pleasant Grave," " The dying Drummer Boy" and 
" The Wanderer's Dream," a piece which was played by the 
musicians of both armies during the Civil War. He was a corre- 
spondent of the Troy Times and at one time the editor of the Fam- 
ily Journal. In an article in the Botanical Gazette, February, 
1 88 1, he claimed the hybrid character of Carex Sullivantii Boott, 
which character is now generally admitted. In 1894, in connec- 
tion with Dr. H. C. Gordinier, of Troy, he published the Flora of 
Rensselaer county, a Record of the Phenogams and Vascular 
Cryptogams growing in the county independent of cultivation. 
In it they record 1345 species and varieties. He wrote the de- 
scriptive article on the New York species of Carex, published in 
the 48th State Museum Report. In this he describes a new spe- 
cies, Carex seorsa Howe, and two new varieties, C. lenticularis 
merens Howe and C. Emmonsii distincta Howe. This article rep- 
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resents much patient and painstaking labor on the part of its au- 
thor, who gives very full and detailed measurements of different 
parts of the plant in each species. It shows what can be done 
by a man of firm purpose and in love with his work, even when 
hampered by conditions that would generally be considered suffi- 
cient to incapacitate any one for all work. He was the author of 
several species of fungi, among which are Tricholoma Peckii, Hy- 
grophorus Peckianns, Puccinia curtipes, P. Peckianns, Microsphaera 
menispermi, M. platani and M. symphoricarpi. 

He was a correspondent of Professors Gray, Wood, Lesque- 
reux, Dr. Vasey and many other prominent botanists of their day. 
He was also a correspondent of several European botanists of note. 
While at Fort Edward he directed the attention of the writer to 
the interesting features of mycology and induced him to enter this 
field of botanical investigation, which at that time was almost a 
terra incognita in this country. This was the beginning of a friend- 
ship that our botanical excursions, our correspondence, and per- 
sonal intercourse have served to make stronger and stronger. He 
was diffident to a fault, strongly sympathetic with the suffering, 
generous and honorable in his dealings with all and preeminent in 
his profession for the correctness of his diagnoses of disease. 

He has contributed many specimens to the state herbarium. 
These fine examples of flowering plants, mosses and fungi will 
continue silently, but effectively, to bear witness to his activity in 
collecting, his care and neatness in preparing, and his generosity 
in giving specimens of plants in the study of which he took so 
much pleasure. His name is fittingly commemorated by two 
fungi, Stropharia Howeana Pk. and Hypoxylon Howeanum Pk. 



